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g CARRIER PIGEONS. 
33 The employment of carrier pigeons is a cus- 
voard: tom of very ancient date, as Ovid in his ‘““Meta- 
: morphoses,” tells us that Taurosthenes gave 
notice of his having been victor at the Olympic 
” Games, on the same day,to his father at Aogina, 
cold” by means of a pigeon stained purple. When 
: the city of Ptolemais, in Syria, was invaded by 
the French and Venetians, and was ready to 
owl fall into their hands, they observed a pigeon 
oa fying over them. Guessing its use, the whole 
ne onnt; amy raised a shout, which so confounded the 
lease” terial post that it fell to the ground, and on be- 
‘ ing seized, a letter from the Sultan to the be- 
1: sieged garrison was found under its wing. It 
ioe encouraged them to hold out for three days, 
te ; when he would relieve them with a large army. 
out For this the besiegers substituted another, say- 
wt ing that the garrison must see to its own safety, 
7 asthe Sultan had such other matters pressing 
‘ - upon him that he could not assist them,and with 
Cabinel. this sent the pigeon again on its course. The 
een ttTISON received it, and deprived of all hopes 
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of relief, immediately surrendered. In three 
days the Sultan arrived, only to see the city al- 
teady in the hands of the Christians. Carrier 
pigeons were employed with better success at 
the siege of Leyden in 1675, where the garri- 
son,by information thus conveyed,were induced 
tohold out until the besiegers withdrew in des- 
par of reducing the place. The consul of Al- 
txandria daily sends, or did a few years since, 
despatches by carrier pigeons from that city to 
Aleppo in five hours,although for a courier pro- 
ceeding with the greatest despatch, it requires 
the whole day. The velocity of pigeons trained 
for this purpose is very surprising. One of them 
n 1819, flew from London to Antwerp, a dis- 
tance of 180 miles, in six hours; and in the 

where every bashaw has a Basket of pig- 
tons, bred in the seraglio for the purpose of 
Conveying information, almost incredible in- 
‘tances of their speed are related. 




















































































































































































When sent off, they first attain an im- 
mense height, and then wing their 
way in a direct line, oftenthrough the 
clouds, without descending for rest 
unless out of breath on account of the 
great distancee traversed. In such 
cases they are found lying on their 
backs, commonly at the dawn of day, 
sucking in with avidity the dew of the 
morning. In civilized countries, the 
railroad and the magnetic telegraph 
have superseded these dainty couriers, 
but in Asia they are still trained for 
such purposes. 
—_O0———- 


THE CHILD'S TALENT. 

Unto one he gave five talents, to another 
two, to another one. Matt. xxv. 15. 
God intrusts to all 

Talents few or many ; 
None so young and small 
That they have not any. 


3 


Though the great and wise 
Have a greater number, 
Yet my one I prize, 
And it must not slumber. 


Little drops of rain 

Bring the springing flowers, 
And I may attain 

Much by little powers. 


Every little mite, 
Every little measure, 

Helps to spread the light, 
Helps to spread the treasure. 


Moral Tales. 
































ORIGINAL. 


A LETTER FROM “AUNT FANNY.” | 


INTRODUCTORY. 


It is a long time since I have written you, my 
young friends: the leaves were falling and pas- 
sing away on the autumn winds then, and now 
the cold, stern, but beautiful winter is leavin 
us, and we begin to think of green leaves a 
flowers, and to listen for the song of birds. 

I hope you have had a pleasant winter, and 


enjoyed many hours of innocent recreation.— 
Winter brings many exhilerating sports: skat- 
ing, coasting, snow-balling, and sleigh-riding, 
and I dare say you have all tried more or less 


of them. I hope the winter also brought you 


many hours of pleasant study—right, hard study; 
and that you have in your minds many ideas 
that were in your books, but not in your brain 
It is wonderful how, one 
after another, thoughts accumulate in these 
strange minds of ours. The greatest intellect 
has no royal road to knowledge ; it must slowly 
grow, thought by thought, into its gigantic stat- 
ure ; and, what is also singular, as new acquisi- 
tions are made, it is ever found there is space 
for more. The wisest feel most keenly that 
their attainments are poor and unsatisfactory 
compared with the boundless field which opens 
out before them, filled with treasures of incon- 
This slow mannerin which we 
acquire knowledge would be discouraging, if we 
did not know that there stretches out before 
every human soul a never-ending future—a fu- 
ture in which we may be adding forever to our 
knowledge of ourselves, the universe around us, 
and the great Creator of ourselves and of the 


when we last met. 


ceivable value. 


universe. 


our minister (who always made remarks at the 
close of the recitations) told us, that when we 
left those walls, we should still be in school, 
constantly learning something, and that when 
we passed forth out of the world-school, we 
should still go into a higher school, with nobler 
and more glorious teachers—the eternity-school; 
so that we should be learning lessons forever 
and forevermore. 

This living forever is a wonderful truth, and 
one which the more thoughtful of you do not, I 
trust forget. It is full of light and glory; or 
rather may be, for there is eternal darkness as 
well as eternal light: eternal sorrow as well as 
eternal joy: the Bible speaks of both; and it is 
full of sweet teachings to guide us into the nev- 
er-ending light and joy. 

I have been thinking the more of enduring 
life this morning, from having watched the new 
life which is filling the outward world now, in 
this beautiful spring-tie. Every where hfe is 
seen ; every blade of green grass, every swell- 
ing bud, every little, pretty, wild-flower, is full 
of life ; joyous, sparkling, but not enduring life. 
The leaf-bud, so full now of fresh life, shall 





beautiful leaf shall quiver and dance through 
the long summer days in the warm sunlight ; 
the gentle dews shall come and nestle on its 
bosom at night; the soft breeze shall kiss its 
trembling form; the bright birds shall whisper 
sweet words of love to it, and the strong winds 
shake it wildly: and for months it shall thus 
live, apparently enjoying existence, and giving 
joy to others; but after a time it shall be with- 
ered by the frost, and its faded form driven 
away by the autumnal winds, we know not 
whither ; but it shall be a living leaf no longer. 
It had a beautiful, but not anenduring life. So 
shall the flowers of spring and summer fade, 
and even the mountains pass away; and the 
sea, and the solid earth: nothing but the soul 
lives forever. Such a glorious birthright be- 
longs to noug’ t beside. 

Perhaps y u sigh at the thought of this im- 
mortal existence, and say with a feeling of sad- 
ness at your heart, “I know there is sucha life; 
I know there is a bright home above, where the 
holy angels live, and all the good who have died 
on earth; but I am afraid I should not go there 
if I were to die now:” and you remember all 
your evil deeds and feelings, till the subject be- 
comes so painful, you turn away from it as 
something too disagreeable to think upon. It 
is a painful thing to look at our sins; but it is 
more painful still to forget them. Sin is very 
odious and hateful, and will make us miserable 
while in our hearts. There is nothing gained 
by letting it remain, and trying to forget it is 
there. Like a sliver in your finger, if let alone 
it will sink deeper and deeper, and cause more 
and more suffering until it is removed. You 
would go to your mother and ask her to take 
out the sliver, though you knew it would hurt 
you, because you would be certain it would hurt 
you more to let it remain, and that your finger 
would never be quite well while it was there.— 
Just so with the sin in your heart. It must be 
extracted before you can cease to suffer from it, 
and the sooner it is done the better. Jesus 
Christ can take it out, and make your soul well 
again. He is called the great Physician, and 
he is the kindest and gentlest of all physicians. 
He will not give one particle more of pain than 
is necessary to relieve you, and make you well. 
Will you not go to him and ask his aid? He 
knows just what you need to — you for 
that home we were speaking of, and he will re- 
joice to free you from sin, and to fit you for 
pure and eternal life in that glorious home.— 


swell and expand into a beautiful leaf; and that | 


souls into that happy place, to bless them there 
with all choice gifts, and to shield them within 
its everlasting walls from all pain and sorrow. 





ORIGINAL, 


EMMA LEE; 
OR, A CURE FOR DISCONTENT. 


It was a rainy day. It had rained since morn- 

ing. The streets were very wet, and not many 

persons left their houses. Here and there a 

foot passenger was seen walking cautiously 

through the mud. Emma Lee was sitting at 
the window, looking at the passers by, and oc- 

casionally laughing, as some poor apprentice 

girl slipped on the pavement, and narrowly es- 
caped a fall. Emma was not the only occupant 
of the room. Her brother George, sister Hel- 
en, and their cousin Louisa were there. Helen 
and Louisa sat near each other at a work table, 
engaged in sewing, while George was playing 
on the flute. 

“ Oh dear me,” said Emma, yawning, “how I 
do hate rainy days! they make one feel so dull. 
*Tis dull in the house, and dull out of doors. [ 
do wish evening would come; perhaps we may 
then have some visitors. George,” she contin- 
ued in a peevish tone, “I would be exceeding- 
ly obliged if you would cease shrieking on that 
horrid flute. I can’t even think, much less talk, 
you make such a noise.” 

“ Do excuse me, Miss Lee; I was not aware 
that your nerves were so extremely sensitive— 
moreover, I thought you were a lover of the 
fine arts, music in particular.” 

“Music indeed! I consider there is some 
difference between music, and the noise you 
make,” retorted Emma. 

George was fond of teazing his sister, as ma- 
ny brothers are, and would probably have irri- 
tated her still more, had he not been silenced 
by a reproving glance from his genile cousin 
Louisa. Rising, he went to the table, and tak- 
ing up a book, said, “I will read awhile, if it 
please the ladies.” 

“O do,” said Helen and Louise—Emma was 
silent. The book was interesting, and Emma 
well nigh forgot her ill humor, in listening, un- 
til glancing at her sister and cousin, and ob- 
serving the quiet happy look on their faces, her 
fretfulnese returned. “That is a wretchedly 
dull book, and you make it worse than it would 
otherwise be, by the barbarous manner in which 
you read it. Is that the elocution you are taught; 
at college ?” - 

The cousins, and even George himself could 
not restrain a smile at this new outbreak, but 
Louise immediately said, “ Why cousin Emma,. 
I think it very interesting.” 

“ Yes, I have no doubt it pleases you-—every 
thing George does is admirable in your cyes.” 

Louise blushed deeply at the rude taunt, but 
replied not. Helen indignantly said, “ Emma, 
if you possessed more of our cousin’s spirit, you 
would have a better opinion of every one. We 
enjoy the reading, and [ think it very unkind in 
you to interrupt it in such a manner.” 

“Well, ladies and gentleman, my company is 
so disagreeable to you, that I will leave. you to 
enjoy your prosy volume.” So saying, Emma 
sauntered out of the room. She first went to 
the piano, played a part of several tuncs, then 
to the library, took down some dozen books, 
looked them over, and without replacing them 
went to the hall door to consult the barometer.. 
From there she went to her mother’s. room.— 
Her mother, accustomed to her peevishness, ap- 
peared net to notice the frown on her counter- 
ance, but said, “ Emma, I am,glad you have 








I remember a school-examination, in which 


He delights to gather pardoned and purified 


come,I have a little sewing here. for you to do.” 
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Mrs. Lee knew that some useful employment 
would sooner than anything else dissipate Em- 
ma’s bad feeling, at present. 

“Oh mother,” said Emma, as she threw her- 
self listlessly into a rocking chair, “I don’t 
think T can do it this afternoon; Iam so “blue” 
I can’t do anything.” 

“ Jo as you please, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Lee, and remained silent. 

« Arthur,” said William Grey to his friend 
Wilson, “will you call at Mr. Lee’s with me 
this evening ; you are acquainted with the young 
ladies, are you not ?” 

“Yes, somewhat. I believe I will go with 
you. I am quite pleased with Miss Jaimeson, 
their cousin. Have you met her?” 

“ Yes, several times. I think of the three, 
however, that Miss Emma is the most agreea- 
ble.” 

As the friends turned a corner of the strect, 
they overtook George Lee, returning home. 

“Good evening George,” said Grey, “ we 
were just wending our way toward your house.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. Presume my cousins, 
and sister are at home, and if so, will be glad 
to see you.” 

As they entered the door Emma’s voice was 
heard, ssying in an angry tone, “ Yes Helen, 
you hold Louise up, on every occasion, as a 
paragon of perfection. You treat her much 
more like a sister than you do me. As for 
George ”—but they heard no more, for George 


as quickly as possible ushered his friends into 
Emma soon -entered_smil- 
ing, and during the whole evening made herself 
After the two friends had left 
the house, Grey said to Wilson, “I am of your 
opinion, that Miss Jaimeson is a very interest- 


the drawing-room. 


very agreeable. 


ing young lady. She is so retiring, that one 
does not dfscover her charms at the first inter- 
view.” 

He was silent in regard to Emma. The words 


he overheard at the door, had lowered her in his 


estimation. 


“Come Helen, will you walk with me this 


mornine >” said Emma. 


“Thank you, Emma, I have an engagement 


to-day.” 

“You always have something to do. 
is it now ? J 
carrying clothes to some dirty little urchins, I 
dare say. 


cline that way. But every one to their fancy. 


I’m going to Lawton’s to look at his new goods;” 
On the steps 
she met a little girl, plainly but neatly clad, 


so saying Emma left the house. 


with some flowers in her hand. 


“What do you wish for?” said Emma haugh- 


tily. 
*T should like to see Miss Lee.” 


“That is my name, but I have no business 
My sister is busy, and cannot at- 


with you. 
tend to you, so you had better run home.” 


“1 came to bring these flowers,” said the 
child timidly, “and to thank Miss Lee for the 


frock she sent me.” 


“ Oh never mind that, give me the flowers ;” 
so saying she took them from the child, and 
She threw the flowers in the street, 


walked on, 
and murmured something about too great famil- 
iarity with beggars. Soon she was joined by 
William Grey, who, unknown to her, had wit- 
nessed her treatment of the little girl. “Oh 


What 


Reading to a blind old woman, or 


Well, ?’'m glad my tastes don’t in- 


—Oh yes, I understand—but what would be 
my chance in that quarter, do you think ?” 

“ You wont know till you make the trial, but 
{ would advise you to become well acquainted 
before it is too late to retrace your steps.” 
“There must be something behind the cur- 
tain, Grey, so be candid, and tell me.” 

“ Well, you of course will not mention this,” 
said Grey, lowering his tone. “To tell the 
truth, a few weeks since I had serious thoughts 
of addressing her myself, but”—and he here 
related the cause of the change in his feelings, 
whieh we already know, and added, “she lives 
in society, and [ hear is extremely indolent at 
home. Such a wife will not do for one who 
has his fortune to make in the world.” 

During this conversation, Emma had changed 
her seat, unobserved by the young men, and 
had chanced to hear the remarks relating to 
herself. Deeply chagrined and mortified, she 
conversed very little the remainder of the even- 
ing. That night sleep refused to visit her pil- 
low. She had admired Grey, and flattered her- 
self that her charms were not wholly lost upon 
him. But the illusion had vanished, and she 
now knew in what light he viewed her. She 
thought seriously of the course she had pursued. 
She had frequently ridiculed her sister’s indus- 
try, and boasted that her father was rich, and 
she intended to live like a lady. “It did very 
well for poor girls to sew, but it should never 
be said of her that she was either a blue or a 
seamstress. She liked books very well in their 
places, in the library or on the centre-table, but 
as for poring over them,as Louise did,she would 
not do it, and then be laughed at for her trou- 
ble’ Now she saw how her enviable idleness, 
as she had deemed it, had been looked upon by 
another—the ~ne, too, whom she had been most 
anxious to please. Before morning her resolu- 
tion was formed. She determined to tell her 
mother all, and ask her advice. Mrs. Lee had 
long mourned Emma’s faults, and when she 
went to her, and told her of her determination 


be useful. No one but her mother knew of the 
betray her confidence. 
morning Emma entered the room where they 


aloud. 
entered, 


tmma,—*“T have come to sit with you if you 
have no objections.” 

“T speak for both,” replied Helen. 
society—you know we are very quiet.” 

“ll be the life of the party, then,” said Em- 
ma, gaily; “I have brought my thimble, and 
can resume her reading.” 


the dinner bell rang. 


ed Emma ; “how quickly the morning has pass- 
Helen and Louise exchanged glances, 


She did 


ed.” 
but said nothing. 
Emma’s task was a difficult one. 





Mr. Grey,” said Emma, “ you should have seen 
the boquet I received this morning. I am more 
proud of the donor than the gift.” Her face 
was bright with smiles, and one would have 
thought a frown had never rested on that smooth 
brow. She chatted gaily, and had it not been 





for the slight insight William Grey had receiv- 
ed, into her home character, he might on that 
morning have decided to offer her his hand and 
heart. But the unkind treatment of the poor 
girl, was enough to convince him that faults 
were concealed, under the charming exterior. 

“ Who is that young lady at the piano ?” said 
Fred Caldwell to William Grey, at a small par- 
ty one evening. 

“ Miss Lee,” was the reply. 

“ Beautiful, isn’t she? Will you introdnce 
me ©” 

* Certainly.” 

“Well, how are you pleased with Miss Lee?” 

“Very much, her manners are delightful.— 
Why, Grey, I am astonished that you are so in- 
different to her charms. An heiress, too, [ hear. 
Do you think she would object to assuming the 
title of Mrs. Grey ?” 

“1 don’t know ; but if you joke me, she will 
not probably have an opportunity.” 

* Hlow is this? previous attachment of course 


not at once throw aside all her old habits of in- 
It frequently required great firmness 
to arouse herself to action, but she was deter- 
mined to be happy if industry would make her 
At school she had attended to the orna- 
mental branches, because they would enable 
her to appear to advantage in society; but the 
more useful studies, she had sadly neglected.— 
Resolved that her reformation should be a thor- 
ough one, she now devoted a portion of each 


dolence. 


80. 


day to books. 


“What a wonderful change has come over 
our Emma,” said George to Helen and Louise. 
“ Yes, no one knows the cause, but she is 


certainly much improved,” replied Helen. 


Lee’s?” said Caldwell to his friend. 

“T have not been there very recently. 
pose we call this evening ?” 

“Pll go with pleasure. 





to change her course, she could not refrain 
from shedding tears of joy, that her daughter 
had at last become convinced of her error.— 
Emma by her mother’s advice asked strength 
from above, to enable her to break off from her 
old habits, and assistance in her endeavors to 


change in her feelings, and she promised not to 
Helen and Louise were 
surprised, but pleased, when on the following 


sitting, the former sewing, the latter reading 
Louise laid down her book as Emma 


“ You seem to be enjoying yourselves,” said 


“Weare 
most happy to have you, if you can relish our 


Helen, if you will give me some work, Louise 
Helen complied, 
and the book passed from one to the other, until 
“Ts it so late ?” exclaim- 


“ How is it Grey, do you still visit at Mr. 
Sup- 
Where is Miss Em- 


ma now? I have not seen her for a long time.” 
“She has become quite a recluse, though she 

| goes into company occasionally.” 
“ Perhaps she thinks her charms were not 

| sufficiently appreciated.” 

| T] don’t know how that may be.” 

| As the friends left Mr, Lee’s, Caldwell said, 


“ Well, really I have spent a delightful even- 
ing. Miss Emma is wonderfully changed—not 
quite so brilliant, but more soft, and loveable, 
don’t you think so? Do you hear me Grey ?— 
Why, man, you are in a brown study.” 
William did think so, and he was also think- 
ing, how happy he would be with Emma as the 
presiding genius of his home. 
“ But then,” continued his friend, “Miss Hel- 
en would suit me better, she is so quiet, and 
modest, while I am the reverse.” 
The following day William Grey called to 
pay his washer-woman. As he entered the 
room, the surprise depicted on his countenance 
told the poor woman that he observed a change. 
“ See, Mr. Grey,” said she, “ how comforta- 
ble those young ladies have made me. May 
the Lord bless them. They have furnished my 
room, and made clothes for my children, so that 
they can go to school, and see what a beautiful 
stand of flowers Miss Emma had sent to me, 
because she heard me say I was fond of plants. 
They cheer my lonely heart, those sweet flow- 
ers.” 
“Miss Emma, did you say? Who are the 
young ladies who are so kind to you ?” 
“ Why dear me, Mr. Grey, don’t you know 
who they are, always doing something for the 
poor, and such great ladies, too? Mr. Lee’s 
daughters, and their cousin, Miss Jaimeson.— 
Miss Emma used to be so proud, and scornful, 
but now she is as good as the others. The bles- 
sings of the poor will rest on them.” 
William had heard enough, and placing some 
money on the table for the grateful woman, left 
the house. 
“Yes,” said he to himself, “Emma is changed, 
and if I can win her heart, I need seek no rich- 
er prize.” 
Whether he was successful in seeking the 
heart of Emma Lee, we need not ask, if we see 
the trustful, confiding glance she bestows upon 
him, as they stand before the sacred altar, and 
she promises to Jove, honor, and obey him.— 
There is another bride in that happy group, as 
they pass from the church. The quiet Helen 
has entrusted her happiness to the keeping of 
the mirth-loving but worthy Caldwell. 
Louise remains at home with her aunt, but 
George frequently warns his mother to prepare 
for a separation, for he intends to take her to 
himself as soon as his studies are completed. 
Though years have passed since Emma’s 
resolution, she has not once regretted it. She 
thoroughly abhors indolence, and recommends 
industry to all who would be happy. Erra 
Brownville, Me. 


[We shall be pleased to hear again from Et- 
ta, but hope her future stories will not be so 
lengthy as this.] 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT CHARLEY.—No. 4. 


When Charley woke the next morning, the 
sun was shining brightly through the lattice.— 
Just then Hatty and Susan came in to dress 
them for breakfast. This was done in a few 
minutes, for they did not scold, or run away, or 
twist about, as naughty children do, or give 
them any trouble. When Charley went down 
stairs, he found his uncle and aunt in the par- 
lor, waiting for the little ones. After the little 
boys had said good morning to their uncle and 
aunt, and received their usual kisses, they all 
sat down to prayers. Nelly was affectionately 
and earnestly remembered in the morning 
prayer. When her name was mentioned, Char- 
ley’s chin quivered, and the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks. When prayers and breakfast 
were over, the little boys ran in the garden a 
few minutes, looked at their bird’s nest, and 
then went in to prepare for school. Henry, 
Frank, and Lizzy went into the school-room. — 
Their teacher, Miss Isabella Harrison, who was 
a very kind, pleasant lady, said she should like 
to have Charley come in too. Charley was de- 
lighted with,the invitation, and was soon in the 
school-room. Charley and Henry could say 
their letters, and spell a very little. Frank was 
a very good reader,and Lizzy was a neat,bright 


studies. Charley read and spelt a little, and 
then sat very still, amusing himself with the 


had never before seen. 








little Miss of eight years, quite forward in her 


various evolutions of the school-room, which he 


—— 


cused from school to play with Charley. At 
dinner Charley’s uncle said he guessed he must 
put them up a swing in the garden. So he got 
a nice rope and board, and went into the gar- 
den, and found a beautiful place to put up his 
swing between two trees. Here the boys 
amused themselves nearly all the afternoon.— 
At length they went to see their bird’s nest, but 
they could not see the eggs for the bird was on 
her nest. While they were looking at it. a 
wicked, rough looking boy, named Jack Rog- 
ers, came along and asked them what they were 
looking at. When Frank told him, he said, “I’]] 
soon fix it,so you wont look at it any more.”— 
So saying, he took up a large stone and threw 
at the nest. He killed the old bird, broke the 
eggs, and tore the nest. The boys stood mo- 
tionless for some time. Then Charley burst 
into tears and ran into the house, while Frank 
and Henry began to upbraid Jack, who soon 
went whistling off in triumph. Hatty heard 
Charley cry, and met him at the door, and soon 
learned about the bird’s nest in the garden.— 
The children were called in for supper, and 
comforted as well as they couldbe. The event 
made a deep impression on the minds of the 
children, especially Charley’s. It was the first 
act of wanton cruelty he had ever seen. He 
talked about it til] bed time, and sobbed a num. 
ber of times in his sleep; dreaming, no doubt, 
about Jack’s killing the bird. Karte. 


CLEAN HANDS AND STRENGTH. 


A little boy—whose name I shall call John— 
wus observed to wash his hands many times a 
day—a most praiseworthy exercise. The unu- 
sual frequency with which he repaired to the 
hollow stone by the well, led his elder brother 
Henry to ask him why he washed his hands so 
frequently. 

“ Because E wish to be strong.” 

“ Do you think that washing your hands will 
make you strong >” 

“Tea.” 

“T hope you will hold on to that idea.” 

At evening, as the two brothers were sitting 
on the porch of the farm-house, listening to the 
notes of the whipporwill,Henry asked John why 
he thought washing his hands would give him 
strength. 

“ Because I read it in the Bible,” was the re- 


ply. 

“Where did you find the passage ?” 

“T will show you.” . 

He got the Bible, and read the latter part of 
the ninth verse of the seventeenth chapter of 
Job: “He that hath clean hands shall be stron- 
ger and stronger.” John was sure that his po- 
sition was a firm one, for it had the support of 
Scripture. Henry proceeded to explain to him 
the meaning of the passage, and convinced him 
that he had taken in a literal sense that which 
was intended to be understood in a figurative 
sense—that the passage taught that those who 
do right shall increase in strength to do right. 
The truth thus explained made a deep impres- 
sion upon John’s mind, and I wish it may make 
a deep impression upon the mind of the reader. 
Boys, love to be strong. The highest kind of 
strength is strength to do right.—.V. Y. Obs. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE BROKEN PLATE. 


Lucy Somers is a little girl about ten years 
old. A kind good mother she has to guide her 
youthful steps aright; but not always a good, 
obedient child. Like most children, she at times 
disobeys and grieves her parents. 

Now, my little friend, you must always re- 
member, that when you are naughty, you not 
only sin against God, and break his command- 
ments, but also make unhappy your father and 
mother. Beside making oul wretched,you 
thus cause sadness to rest upon those who love 
and watch over you. a then to be dutiful, 
and learn a lesson front the little story I will tell 

ou. 
¢ It was a very busy day with Mrs. Somers, 

















her, for many were the steps she could save her 
mother. A pan of nice apples Lucy had just 
finished paring, when her mother bade her go 
into the dairy-room, and bring from there some 
butter; at the same time handing her a plate 








In the afternoon, Frank and Henry were ex- 












and she called upon her little daughter to assist | 


and knife, charging her to be careful, and net 5 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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it. Away ran the little girl, but just as 
a pars A the door to return to the kitch- 
en,down fell the plate and butter upon the floor. 
Quickly she gathered up the broken pieces of 
crockery, and after hiding them, took from the 
shelf another plate, and then joined her mother. 

« What has taken you so long ?” asked Mrs. 

mers, “did you break the plate?” _ ; 

« No,” replied the wicked little girl, “I did 
not.” But her blushes, and guilty expression 
of countenance, could not conceal from her 
mother the secant But here for a while the 

r was dropped. : 
“Ce Lucy von to bed that night, think 
you she was happy? Bynomeans. Her heart 
was heavy. The faithful monitor within, could 
not be stilled, and when she at last fell asleep, 
her dreams were troubled, and her sleep dis- 
turbed. Early the following morning Mrs. Som- 
ers found the broken plate, where Lucy had 
tried to conceal it, and as Lucy was dressing, 
her mother entered her chamber, with the frag- 
ments in her hand. ; ‘ 

Kindly, but seriously did the grieved mother 
speak words of correction to her child,and leav- 
ing her alone, bade her seek forgiveness of her 
Heavenly Parent, against whom she had like- 
wise sinned. The punishment which prevented 
her from joining the family around the break- 
fast table that morning, was not a small one to 
Lucy, nor was it soon forgotten ; and the lesson 
then learned proved of great benefit to Lucy’s 
heart and character. i 

SEE 


CONNECTICUT STORY. 


The following is related as a fact, having ac- 
tually happened in the State of Connecticut : 

Aman in rather indifferent circumstances, 
surrounded by a large family, being entirely out 
of meat, had recourse to the sheep-fold of his 
neighbor (a wealthy farmer) for relief. The 
neighbor having a flock of sheep did not per- 
ceive he had lost any, until one of the finest of 
the flock, very large and fat, was missing—and 
counting his sheep, found he had lost several. 
Unable to account ior this extraordinary loss, 


midnight he observed an uncommon disturbance 
among the sheep, caused by the sudden appear- 
ance of a man dressed in disguise. Curiosity 
as well to observe the conduct of the person, as 
to find him out, induced him to be still. 

In the flock there was a ram, with whom, it 
seems, the man was in the habit of convers- 
ing, as if he had been the actual owner of the 
sheep. 
= Well, Mr. Ram,” says the nocturnal sheep- 
stealer, “ I’m come to buy another sheep ; have 
you any more to sell?” Upon which he replied, 
all in person of the ram, “ Yes, I have sheep to 
sell.” 

By this time the owner had discovered him to 
be one of his neighbors. 

“What will you take for that large wether?” 
says the purchaser. 

“Four dollars,” replied Mr. Ram. 

“That is a very high price; but as you are 
80 good as to wait for the pay, I think I will 
take him.” 

“Well, Mr. Ram,” continued the honest 
sheep hunter, “let’s see how many sheep I have 
bought of you.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” says Mr. Ram, “this 
makes the fifth ;” and then went on to cast up 
the whole, and giving Mr. Ram a polite invita- 

tion to call upon him for his pay, and bidding 
him good night, the man led the sheep home, 
While the owner lay laughing at the novelty of 
the scene, as highly gratified as if he had re- 
ceived ample pay for the whole. A few nights 
afterwards, when he supposed his neighbor was 
nearly out of mutton, he caught the old ram, 

ied a little bag under his neck, and placed a 
Piece of paper between his horns, on which he 

‘rote in large letters, I uavE COME FOR MY 

1oxeY. Under the line, he footed up the whole 

hmount of five sheep, exactly as his neighbor 
had done, as before related; he then took the 
am to his neighbor’s, where he tied him near 
he door, and then went home. When the 

heighbor arose the next morning he was not a 

ittle surprised to find a sheep tied at his own 

Hoor ; but it is beyond words to express his as- 

onishment when he found it was the old Ram 

vith whom he had been dealing so much in 
mutton, with his errand on his forehead, and the 
mount of five sheep accurately made out, as 
¢ had done a few nights before in the person 
mf the ram. Suffice it to say, he obtained the 


tearing the paper from his horns, set the ram at 
liberty, who immediately ran home jin 
money, as if proud of accomplishing the object 
of his errand—to the no small gratification of 
the owner. 


gling his 











Natural ‘History. 


ORIGINAL. 


D0 GS—No. 4. 
THE SPANIEL. 

There are a great variety of spaniels. I can 
in this article mention but few of them. They 
are probably of Spanish origin, and thence their 
name proceeds. Their ears are Jarge and pen- 
dant, and their fur long and curling on some 
parts of their bodies. 

I will first mention the King Charles Spaniel, 
so called from the fondness of Charles Second 
for this kind of dog. This king almost always 
had some of these little creatures following him 
wherever he went. The ears are deeply fringed 
and sweep the ground; the eyes are large and 
beautiful, and the color of this variety is usually 
brown and black, mixed with white. His di- 
minutive size has contigned him generally to 
the drawing room. It is said that this breed 
are particularly sagacious, and can be learned 
almost anything. A few years since they were 
entirely confined to royal and noble families; 
but notwithstanding the great care taken to pre- 
vent their dissemination, they have become 
quite common in England, and many of them 
have found their way to our own country, al- 
though we frequently hear dogs called King 
Charles Spaniels, which have no claim to the 
name. 

The next I shall describe is the Water Span- 
iel. Ofthis breed there are two varieties; a 
large and small sized animal. Of the two, the 
smaller is said to be preferable. The water 
spaniel was originally from Spain, but the breed 
is said to have been lost, and those we now have 
are not as strong or as capable of enduring 
hardships as the native dog. Kindness and af- 
fection are stamped on the face of this dog, and 
he is said to rival every other in his attachment 
to his master. He is ever grateful to any one 
who is kind to him, and remembers through life 
a favor extended to him even by a stranger. I 
have just read an anecdote of a young spaniel 
who was saved by a gentleman from the perse- 
cutions of a crowd of people, who were pelting 
him with stones. The animal bore the reputa- 
tion of being contrary to the nature of his kind, 
rather cross, but he permitted his deliverer to 
take him up and carry him away from the crowd, 
and as soon as he was out of the reach of dan- 
ger, he immediately crouched at the feet of his 
rescuer. From that moment he attached him- 
self to his new master with the utmost devotion, 
always wishing to touch his hand or foot, or 
some part of his body, and never seeming so 
happy as when making himself useful to him. 
He sometimes went with one gentleman to the 
water side, and would behave himself nobly 
there,but as soon as he was dismissed he would 
scamper home to his master, delighted to see 
him again. In one of these excursions he was 
shot. He crawled home, licked his master’s 
hand, and immediately expired, expressing his 
gratitude to this kind friend, with his latest 
breath. 

The following is a true and very interesting 
story. the gentleman who owned the dog thus 
relates it: 

“ T was once on the sea coast, when a small, 
badly built, and leaky fishing boat was cast on 
shore on a fearful reefof rocks. The crew con- 
sisted of three men and a boy. Themenswam 
ashore, but were so bruised against the rocks 
that they could render no assistance to the poor 
boy, and no person could be found who dared 
to venture out to his relief in such a sea. 1 
heard the noise and went to the spot with my 
dog. I spoke to him and in he went, and after 
several fruitless attempts to mount the wreck, 
he succeeded, and laid hold of the boy, who 
clung to a rope and screamed violently at being 
thus dragged into the ocean. The waves dashed 
frightfully on the rocks, andI feared that my 
dog had missed the boy, and in a moment I 
stripped off my clothes, resolved to render what 
assistance I could. I was just in the act of 
springing into the waves, when I saw my noble 
dog with the boy in his mouth, his head upper- 
most. I rushed to the place where he must 
land, and the boy and dog were borne into my 














ney, and tying it up nicely in the bag, and 


arms,” 





This same dog in trying to save an intoxica- 
ted man,who went out in a boat which he could 
not manage, was drowned, by being clasped in 
the arms of the man ih such a manner that he 
could not swim. Both went down together, and 
when cast on the shore some time after, it was 
a difficult thing to separate them. He was cer- 
tainly worthy of a better fate. 

In my next article I will tell you about the 
Alpine Spaniel, or the Bernardine Dog, one of 
the most noble and useful of his kind. 

EsveLLe. 
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A RATTLESNAKE STORY. 
Last fall, a woman residing in the vicinity of 
Worcester, was picking blackberries in a field 
near her house, having with her her only child, 
a bright-eyed little fellow of less than a year 
old. The babe sat upon the ground in an open 
space, amusing himself with grasping at a 
clump of yellowweed that grew within reach, 
and eating berries brought him from time to 
time by his mother. 
The latter, at length, intent upon gathering 
thg fine fruit, passed around a rock which hid 
her child from view. She was about to return 
to him, when hearing him laughing and crow- 
ing in great glee, and thinking he must be safe 
as long as he was so happy, she remained a lit- 
tle longer where she was. 
Suddenly the little voice ceased, and after 
another minute’s delay, the young mother step- 
ped upon the rock and looked over expecting to 
see her babe asleep; instead of which, he was 
sitting perfectly motionless, his hands just 
raised from his lap, his lips parted, and hs wide 
open eyes fixed with a singular expression up- 
on some object which at first she was unable to 
discern. 
Ye who can, judge of her horror, when on 
closer scfutiny she perceived, some 4 feet from 
the infant, a rattlesnake with its glittering eyes 
fastened upon his, and nearing him by an al- 
most imperceptible motion. 
The sight of her darling’s peril so nearly par- 
alyzed her, that for an instant she half believed 
the dreadful fascination had extended to her- 
self; but the certainty that unless she was the 
instrument of salvation to her child he was in- 
evitably lost, in some degree restored her pow- 
ers. She glanced wildly around for something 
that might be used as a weapon, but nothing 
appeared ; and already the venomed reptile had 
passed over half the space which divided him 
from his victim. Another moment and all would 
be lost! What could be done? 

In her hand she held a broad tin pan, and 
springing from the rock, quick as thought she 
covered the snake with it and stood upon it to 
prevent his escape. 

The charm was broken, the child moved, 
swayed to one side, and began to sob. At the 
same time, the mother recovered her voice and 
screamed for aid, retaining her position till it 
arrived, when the cause of her terrible fright 
was dispatched. 














Henevolence. 
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REMEMBER THE POOR. 








tell them a story connected with myself, while 
I was a very little girl. 


if it occurred but yesterday, and the impression 
have passed away, and time has wrought many 
changes since then. 


One bright, beautiful morning, just at the 
opening of summer, a lady called at the house 


member of the family inclined to avail them- 


ed the invitation. 





Perhaps my little readers will listen, while I 


It is still retained on 
the tablet of my memory, vividly and strong as 


it made has never been effaced, although years 


of my father, wishing some one of our family to 
accompany her on a visit to the poor and for- 
saken of our quiet little village. It happened 
that my mother was absent, and as no other 


selves of the opportunity, I very readily accept- 
As the lady came into the 
house, I observed on her arm a carpet-bag of 
no small dimensions, and curiosity led me to in- 
quire why she carried such a burden, it being 
so heavy it was with much difficulty she could 
carry it. She told me that we were going ona 
visit of charity, and we should probably find 
some poor hungry little children, and that she 
had not forgotten to take a few rolls, some 
cakes, and a few sweetmeats; besides several 
small articles of clothing. While I listened to 


—_ 


|her, ] was at the same time thinking if I could 
not take some things; and after she had told me 
of the clothes she had taken, it occurred to me 
that I could carry some too. Still, it was some 
time before I ventured to ask her if I might do 
so, for I feared she would think that such a lit- 
tle girl as I, could not do much to relieve the 
poor. She seemed, however, much pleased at 
my proposal, and in a few moments I looked 
over my wardrobe and selected quite a bundle 
of my own frocks, aprons, stockings, &c., and 
tying them up in a handkerchief, [ was soon by 
her side. I then filled my pocket with apples, 
raisins, &c., and we started on our visit of be- 
nevolence. We walked nearly a mile before 
we arrived at the house she proposed visiting. 
The Kouse was a sinall, uncomfortable looking 
place, with only one window to admit the pleas- 
ant rays of the morning sun. As we walked up 
to the door, several little children crowded to 
the window to gaze at us. We knocked at the 
door. A very feeble looking woman opened it, 
and bade us walk in. We madesome inquiries 
after her health, her family, &c. She told us 
she had been very ill, and they were very poor 
indeed. She said often they were obliged to 
lie down on their beds of straw at night, with- 
out having any supper. I never realized before 
what poverty was. I called the youngest child 
to me, and took from my pocket an apple. Un- 
til he saw it, he was afraid to come; but hun- 
ger prompted him to banish fear. As soon as 
he had taken it, the other children gathered 
around him, each one suffering, no doubt, from 
hunger. I found that I had enough so that each 
could have one. Mrs. Blake, (which was the 
lady’s name) opened her carpet-bag, and soon 
she supplied them all with bread and cake 
enough for that day. Some delicate food she 
took for the sick, she gave the mother, who re- 
ceived it very kindly. Her husband was from 
home at work, but his wages were small, and so, 
very many times hunger stared his family in the 
face. We stayed until their meal was finished, 
and it really did my young heart good to see 
how much happiness our visit had produced. I 
shall never forget that visit. One of the little 
girls, now a young lady, is married to a good 
and wealthy gentleman, who is willing to give 
yearly a liberal sum to support her widowed 
mother. I hope all my little readers will re- 
member the poor, and do whatever they can to 
relieve their condition. None of them are too 
young to begin, though their first efforts may 
seem comparatively small. I often recall that 
visit of my youth, and think it certainly one of 
the most pleasant of my life. Mary Exta. 








Religion. 
REVIVAL INCIDENT. 


In a revival of religion now happily progress- 
ing in a town of Pennsylvania,where ignorance 
and sin have long reigned, an instance illustra- 
tive of the power of religion, has made a con- 
siderable impression on the community. 

A merchant, still in the prime of life, has for 
perhaps twenty years resided there, has mar- 
ried, and enjoyed much of the respect of his 
neighbors. But unhappily he has shown great 
zeal in the cause of infidelity. A man of good 
talent, ready wit, considerable powers of con- 
versation, and a large acquaintance with the 
Scriptures and other books, he has done much 
to oppose religion and advance scepticism. The 
crowds which nightly attended Baptist preach- 
ing, have caused a considerable stir, and the 
wife of this gentleman was among the many 
who attended, and who embraced the religion 
of the cross of Christ. She invited her husband 
to attend the meeting also, which he at length 
consented to do. Night after night was he 
there, till the whole town was astonished to 
hear that he had entreated the prayers of Chris- 
tians for the salvation of his soul. His emo- 
tions were powerful, and Christians felt an in- 
tense interest in his case. The wife wasabout 
to be baptized, and not a few were praying that 
he might accompany her down into the river, 
and there give himself forever to Christ. None 
were prepared for the disclosures he had to 
make, 

On a Lord’s day evening, some two or three 
weeks since, the hall was densely crowded, the 
preaching was ended, and not a few sought the 
prayers of Christians in their behalf; when this 
man rose,and asked permission to make a state- 
ment. He told the silent, almost breathless as- 
sembly, that he was a native of England,, that 
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in early life he wos under the influence of reli- | 
gion, and at thirteen years of age he was bap- 
tized and added toa church. ‘That after some 
two or three years, he became connected, as a 
leading member, with a society not approved by 
his religious counections, who, as he thought, 
unjustly excluded him from their fellowship.— 
Under greatly irritated feelings, he united with 
a company of infidels, studied the most eminent 
authors against religion, and at last thought, or 
at least hoped, that he had found religion to be 
a delusion. He appealed to his hearers as to 
his zeal in cherishing infidelity among them, 
and the ridicule he had been accustomed to 
pour on conversion, and the impossibility of any 
such change. He now assured them of his 
deep sense of his folly, and said that his feel- 
ings in the outset of his present change were 
first of all, somewhat like envy, as he saw the 
change in his wife, and heard her describe the 
happiness she felt. After a season of deep anx- 
ious feeling, he has returned to the piety and 
doings of his youth, has been received to the 
communion of the church, goes on his way with 
holy, humble rejoicing, and bids fair to glorify 
God, and be useful in his church. May he care- 
fully redeem lost time, and bring not a few of 
his infidel companions to the cross. Who will 
ever again doubt the power of God to restore 
the vilest backsliders, or to convert the greatest 
infidels >— Watchman & Reflector. 


— @Ditorial. 


[COMMUNICATIONS. ] 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 


’T was on one of those lovely isles that lay on 
the broad bosom of the Indian Ocean— 

















“ Where fanned by the palm tree’s motion, 
Perennial summer smiles.” 
There indeed, to use the beautiful words of the 
gifted and Jamented Poet—* Every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile.” 

In this dark corner of the earth, where heath- 
enism held a mighty sway, had the lamp of life 
been lighted; and though its rays were scarce 
and feeble, yet a few faithful followers of the 
Most High still labored there, sowing the seed, 
and spending their lives far from kindred and 
home, in the service of Him whose mandate— 
to “Go forth, and preach the Gospel ”—they 
had obeyed. 

One of the many striking incidents in the life 
of these missionaries, showed the protecting 
care of Him who has numbered the hairs of our 
head. 

It had been a very sultry day, and night had 
spread her sable mantle o’er the earth, inviting 
all nature to repose and rest. The missionary’s 
wife being alone at home, had gathered her lit- 
tle ones around her, preparing for the night’s 
slumber, when a loud noise from under the 
house induced her to inquire into the cause.— 
Being joined in the yard by a native woman, 
they went under the dwelling, (there you will 
recollect all houses are raised on pillars 8 or 10 
feet high.) Scarcely had they reached the 
place when the light was extinguished; relit, 
and again extinguished, and a second time re- 
lit; all of which may have occupied ten min- 
utes. The light being procured, a huge snake, 
very venomous, nearly eight feet long, was dis- 
covered lying about three feet distant from 
where the mother and her four little ones, of 
whom the writer was one, had been standing in 
the dark. 

It had come for a supper of fowls, of which 
they are very fond, and was called by the na- 
tives “ Tetah Mas,” literally, '“ Gold Stripe,”— 
from the fact that it was of a jet black, studded 
with bright yellow spots. It was killed by some 
native men, and on arising the next morning, 
we found that they had preparéd it for their 
meal—nothing unusual—snakes being there 
considered a great delicacy. 


tecting care of our Heavenly Father? And if 
ever true praise ascended to Him who dwelleth 
on high, we are sure it did that night from that 
humble missionary dwelling, in that far off isle 
of the tropic seas, and strengthened our faith in 
Him whom we felt had given his angels charge 
over us, to keep us in all our ways. 
Montgomery, N. Y. OPHELIA. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Yarmouth, Me., May 3, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Your very valuable 
paper has, for more than twelve years, been a 
welcome visitor at our fireside, interesting both 
old and young. I know not why it is, but I 
never could feel to tear, or in any way injure a 
* Youth’s Companion.” I was very much 
pleased with “ Aunt Fanny’s Letters,” and re- 
gretted that they were discontinued. I have 
for a long time been waiting to see something 
from her pen, but have waited in vain. I hope, 
however, that the present volume of your paper, 
which has just commenced, may be made still 
more interesting by hercommunications. Hop- 
ing that your lite may be continued, for a bles- 
sing to the young and rising generation, 

l remain Yours truly, Prentiss Lorine. 








Variety. 








EXTRAORDINARY DELIVERANCE. 


In the war called “ Braddock’s war,” as aj 
British vessel of the navy was one night run-! 
ning close to the coast of Barbary, the officers: 
heard some one singing. In a moment they} 
were convinced that he was singing the Old: 
Hundred psalm tune. They imwediately con-' 
jectured that the singer was a Christian captive, 
and determined to attempt his rescue. ‘I'wenty; 
stout sailors, armed with pistols and cutlasses, : 
manned the ship’s boats, and approached the’ 
shore. Directed by the voice of singing and’ 
prayer, they soon reached the abode of the’ 
Christian captive. It was a little hut at the bot- 
tom of his master’s garden, on the mouth of a: 
small river. ‘They burst open the door, took 
him from his knees, and in a few minutes he 
was on the ship’s deck, frantic with joy. 

The account that he gave of himself, was,. 
that his name was McDonald; that he was a 
native of Scotland, and had been a captive for’ 
eighteen years. He had obtained the confi- 
dence of his master, was chief gardener,and had 
the privilege of living by himself. He said he 
was not at all surprised when they burst open 
his door, for the ‘l'urks had often done so, and 
whipped him while on his knees. 

———<@~ 


A CANINE MAGISTRATE. 


The agent of the American Express Compa- 
ny owns a noble Newfoundland dog, whose 
blood, we believe, is crossed by that of a still 
nobler breed, the St. Bernard. He isa right 
majestic amual, and the incident we have to 
relate May prove him to be magisterial also— 
T'wo inferior dogs got into a quarrel on the walk 
near the Express office, and had worried and 
wrangled for sume time, in a style as disgrace- 
ful as anything seen in Congress, since the de- 
scent of that body from its aforetime dignity. — 
Seeing that the difficulty was not to be ended 
at once, the old fellow who had been watching 
the combatants from a little distance, advanced 
slowly to the fighters, and raising his paw, gave 

ma cuff upon the head, at the same time 
looking stern reproof at the youngsters, One 
of them iurned tail and fled, while the other 
looked up at the patriarch,wagged his tail mild- 
ly, in acknowledgment of his rank and authori- 
ty, and trotted off. This was witnessed by sev- 
eral persons, who, struck with admiration at the 
conduct of the dog, conferred upon him the ti- 
tle of “ Peace-maker.” May his shadow never 
be less.— Roch. Amer, 

ee 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Gidson Lee said, late in life, “I remember 
when I was a lad, living with my uncle. It was 
my business to feed pn | water the cows. And 
many a time, long before light in the morning, 
I was started off in the cold and snow, without 
shoes, to my work, and used to think it a luxu- 








ry to warm my frozen feet on the spot just be- 





Who cannot recognize in this escape the pro- 


fore occupied by the animal I had aroused. 


It! 





taught me to reflect, and to consider possibili- 
ties; and I remember asking myself, Is it not 
possible for me to benefit my condition?” Mr. 
Lee reflected to some purpose. From a poor 
boy he became one of the wealthiest men in 
New York, and Mayor of the city! 

-_— > 


A HIGHLAND HEROINE. 


The herdsman of a farm in North Uist had 
occasion one day lately to send his daughter for 
the cattle under his charge. There were about 
eighty of them, and among them two bulls, one 
of which was occasionally in the habit of as- 
saulting people. On the day in question, the 
damsel unwarily approached the bull too close- 
ly, when he immediately gave chase. Ona 
level field, without dykes, bogs, or any other 
place of refuge to resort to, what would the 
reader jiave done? for to run home, a distance 
of three quarters of a mile, was out of the ques- 
tion. The girl, with great presence of mind, 
ran over to the other bull, a good-natured ani- 
mal, and much stronger than her assailant.— 
Standing closely by his side, and tapping him 
kindly on the back, she drove him towards her 
father’s house, followed by her enraged enemy, 
who kept roaring and foaming al] the way, but 
when he came too close, her protector turned 
round, and with a shake and toss of the head 
kept the assailant at bay. In this manner the 
fugitive arrived safely at home. 

——¢~————_ 


FRIGHT AND CONSCIENCE. 


An old lady said—* When my father moved 
into the new country, one of us children once 
told a lie. My mother could not ascertain the 
culprit, but a lie lay between two of us.— 
“ Well,” said she, “you may escape now, but 
you may be sure that I will know at some day 
which of you has told a lie.” Weeks passed 
on, and nothing more was said on the subject. 
My father lived in a log house, which contained 
one room below and one above. The children 
slept in the chamber. One night a tremendous 
wind arose, and at midnight blew off the entire 
roof of the house. My mother, alarmed at the 
crash, ran up the ladder, and putting her head 
into the roofless chamber, cried, “ Children, are 
you all there?” “ Yes, mother,” piped a small, 
terrified voice, “we are all here; and if the day 
of judgment has come, it was me that told that 
lie.” To how many “ children of larger growth” 
does a similar late repentance come, and from 
similar causes, the * still small voice” amid the 
storm. 

—— 


BENEVOLENCE. 


A traveller in Asia Minor, at a period of dis- 
tressing drought, found a vase of water under a 
little shed by the roadside, for the refreshment 
of the weary traveller. A man in the neigh- 
borhood was in the habit of bringing the water 
from a considerable distance, and filling the 
vase every morning,and then going to his work. 
He could have had no motive to do this but a 
kind regard for the comfort of weary travellers, 
for he was never there to receive their thanks, 
much less their money. 

————_———__ 


AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 


Mr. Innes mentions a fact strikingly illustra- 
tive of the power of consistent conduct. A 
young man, when about to be ordained as a 
Christian minister, stated that at one period of 
his life he had been nearly betrayed into the 
principles of infidelity ; “but,” he added, “ there 
was one argument in favor of Christianity which 
I could never refute—the consistent conduct of 
my own father.” 

—>_— 


MARRIAGE OF A PEACOCK AND SPARROW. 


A British paper says that in Edinburg the 
following ornithological marriage took place, 
which set the whole neighborhood in a flutter : 
Miss Henrietta Peacock was espoused to Mr. 
Robin Sparrow, by the Rev. Phillip Hawk, and 
the bridesmaid was Miss Larkins. 

—_—__——. 


DANCING. 


Blackwood’s says of “a man fond of shuffling 
and twirling himself out of the dignity of step 
which nature gave him—picking his way 
through a quadrille, like a goose upon red hot 
bricks, or gyrating like a bad teetotum in what 
English fashionables are pleased to term a 





—_—_—., 


out a fervent desire to kick him.”—[We should 
rather say laugh at him.] 


— "—_— 


A True Lawver.—Alexander Hamilton 
was once applied to, as counsel, by a man hay. 
ing the guardianship of several orphans, who 
would, on coming of age, succeed to a large 
and valuable estate, of which there was a ma. 
terial defect in the title-deeds, known only to 
their guardian, who wanted to have the estate 
vested in himself. Hamilton noted down the 
faithless executor’s statement, and then said to 
him, “ Settle with these unhappy orphans hon. 
orably to the last cent, or I will hunt you from 
your skin like a hare.” The advice was strict. 
ly followed, and the man who gave it was ap 
ornament to his profession. 






——g—— 
No Farzore.—A virtuous effort may fail, but 
not a virtuous life. 











Poetry. 
LITTLE ALIE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA BAXTER, 








“To-morrow will come,” 
child; 

“It soon will be here,” she lisped as she smiled: 

“ And then it is spring, dear mother says so, 

And I shall be happy, so happy, I know.” 


But why does dear Alie so wish for the spring? 

Does she think she will hear the sweet robin 
sing ? 

And does she expect, with roses so fair, 

To bind up her curls of bright golden hair? 


said a sweet TOsy 


Not that—no, not that: she said, “It is spring, 
And then I shall go where the good people sing, 
And talk of the Savior—I do love him so— 

To-morrow with mother to church J shall go.” 


That eve, ere the sun had set in the west, 
This sweet child was laid in her cradle to rest; 
But ere the next morn had illumined the sky, 
Her spirit had gone to her Savior on high. 





Yes, Alie had found an unchanging spring, 

And joined with the seraphs God’s praises to 
sing ; 

And bounding with rapture o’er heaven’s bright 


sphere, 
She sings, “I am happy, far happier here.” 


CHILDREN’S HYMN. 


Savior, may we come to thee, 

Little ones although we be? 

Wilt thou make e’en babes thy care, 
List’ning to their lisping prayer? 





Does thy kind voice bid us come ? 
Can thy dear arms give us room ? 
Wilt thou lead us, lest we stray ? 

















‘yalse’-—I never see a man thus occupied with- 


Wilt thou shield us all the way ? TI 
Then, blest Jesus, on thy breast the | 
We would early seek our rest: ps 
There in danger and in grief, lik = 
Look for refuge and relief. lee 
Let thy grace our hearts renew, wate 
Teach us, Lord, thy will to do; must 
"May we learn, if nought beside, feline 
His dear name for us who died. enem 
—e "= ing— 
TO ONE WHO FEARED SHE WOULD 8 
INTERRUPT ME. si on 
BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. either 
Interrupt me, little darling ? ‘oe 
Ask the river, freely flowing, the “ 
If the sunbeam or the zephyr ence. 
Interrupts it in its going? rong 
Like the light upon the ripple, prisor 
Like the south wind on the sea, them 
That bears upon its wings the breath of imy 
Of flowers, art thou to me! Th 
—— is ~ 
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